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An  Old-Time  Thanksgiving 


Oh,  the  good  old-fashioned  dinner 

Of  the  good  old-fashioned  days, 
Served  as  only  grandma  served  ic 

With  her  quaint,  old-fashioned  ways! 
When  the  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins 

Gathered  round  the  festive  board 
Loaded  with  the  wealth  of  Autumn — 

With  the  garnered  harvest  hoard; 
When  the  waning  sun,  in  sinking, 

Through  the  western  windows  crept, 
And  upon  that  scene  of  plenty 

In  a  golden  splendor  slept! 

Gobbler  in  the  place  of  honor, 

Flanked  by  ducks  and  chicken  pie; 
Sucking  pig,  with  jaws  distended 

By  a  polished  Northern  Spy; 
Mashed  potatoes,  squash  and  turnip; 

Onions  lending  of  their  strength; 
Stately  plumes  of  snowy  celery 

All  along  the  table's  length; 
At  one  side  the  dessert  standing — 

Shining  pyramids  of  fruit, 
Apple  pie  and  mince  and  pumpkin. 

Raisins,  nuts  and  sweets  to  boot! 

Grandpa  bending  o'er  the  turkey, 

As  he  deftly  wields  the  knife, 
Keeping  for  himself  the  wishbone, 

That  it  sow  no  seeds  of  strife; 
Grandma,  sweet,  serene  and  placid, 

Ever  with  a  watchful  eye 
Lest  the  good  things  in  their  circuit 

Pass  some  bashful  midget  by; 
Uncle  Ned,  with  endless  stories; 

Laughter  ringing  'round  the  board. 
In  the  good  old-time  Thanksgiving 

Least  of  all  the  harvest  hoard. 


— T.  W.  Burgess. 
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OF  COURSE  YOU  CAN  ACQUIRE 
NEW  SKILLS 

By  James  L.  Mursell  in.  The  Reader's  Digest 


•yHE  PSYCHOLOGIST  looks  at  you,  the 
average  man  of  today,  and  one  thing  im- 
presses him  most:  Your  toleration  in  yourself 
of  needless  personal  inefficiency.  He  sees  you 
failing  to  acquire  all  sorts  of  abilities  which 
would  be  enormous  assets  to  you,  with  no  good 
reason  for  thus  failing.  He  sees  lost  motion, 
incompetent  self -direction,  50  percent  achieve- 
ment. 

The  psychologist  knows  that  determined  learn- 
ing can  achieve  miracles.  He  knows  that  when 
men  are  properly  guided  ihey  move  toward 
achievement  with  a  speed  and  a  completeness 
that  are  amazing.  And  so  when  you  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  any  particular  ability 
cannot  be  learned — whether  it  be  the  apprecia- 
tion of  music,  or  speech  making,  or  mastering 
a  foreign  language,  or  dancing,  or  guiding 
other  human  beings — you  should  remember  that 
all  scientific  knowledge  points  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  man  of  great  accomplishment  was  not 
great  from  the  stait.  But  he  was  able  to  make 
himself  great.  He  changed.  He  was  a  swift 
and  able  learner.  Great  men  have  been  great 
because  they  treated  problems  as  challenges 
rather  than  as  terrors,  because  they  attacked  and 
overcame  their  weaknesses.  The  fact  that  some 
people  may  have  a  bigger  mental  endowment 
than  you  is  all  the  more  reason  for  making  every 
scrap  of  ability  and  power  that  you  possess 
count  to  the  limit. 

Everything,  however,  depends  on  how  you 
set  about  learning.  A  most  striking  conculsion 
of  psychological  investigations  is  that  mere 
repetition  is  not  a  cause  of  learning.  Practice 
makes  perfect.  How  often  we  have  heard  that 
said!  How  readily  we  accept  it.  If  you  want 
to  improve  your  game  of  golf  or  bridge,  play 
lots  of  golf  or  bridge.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that 
one  may  repeat  a  performance,  innumerable 
times  without  improving.  You  walk  a  great 
deal  without  becoming  a  better  walker  — 
although  your  walking  skill  really  could  be 
improved.  You  drive  a  car  for  years  and  yet 
certain  faults  cling  to  you.  Your  game  of 
golf  stays  about  the  same  year  after  year. 
And  although  you  meet  many  people  your  man- 
nerisms and  shynesses  persist  and  the  weak- 
nesses   of    your    approach    remain  unaltered. 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  ineffective 
learning  is  an  absence  of  an  aggresive  will  to 
learn.     Observations  of  students  and  clerical 


workers  abundantly  prove  the  point.  They 
fuss  and  fume  and  stare  out  of  the  window 
and  gossip  and  look  at  the  clock — everything 
but  concentrating  on  the  job.  And  then  they 
complain  that  they  have  too  much  to  do.  If 
you  perform  an  act  perfunctorily  you'll  get  no 
better.  But  the  moment  you  isolate  it  as  a 
challenge  to  learn,  and  determine  to  do  it  bet- 
ter— it  begins  to  improve.  As  one  writer  truly 
says:  "It  is  intense  effort  that  educates." 

We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the 
wish  and  the  will  to  learn.  The  desire  to  do 
better  is  with  you  more  or  less  every  day.  But 
it  is  a  frustrated  desire.  It  gets  nowhere.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  having, 
a  sort  of  general  desire  to  improve,  and  setting 
out  in  a  businesslike  manner  to  realize  that 
desire.  It  has  been  found  possible  for  grown 
people — not  children — to  double  their  reading 
speed  in  the  course  of  about  six  weeks.  And 
the  most  important  condition  of  doing  so  was 
just  a  deliberate  purpose,  an  intense  and  direct- 
ed desire  to  bring  the  result  about. 

The  wish  to  learn  is  diffuse;  the  will  to  learn 
is  concentrated  and  specific.  The  wish  to  learn 
means  that  we  repeat  a  thing  again  and  again 
hoping  for  something  to  happen.  The  will  to 
learn  means  that  we  dig  down  and  analyze,  that 
we  try  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  wrong 
and  exactly  how  to  put  it  right.  Let  us 
take  an  analogy.  A  man  may  have  a  wish 
for  better  physical  health  and  strength. 
His  wish  for  health  becomes  a  will  to  health 
only  when  he  finds  out  what  he  must  do  to 
become  healthier,  and  then  does  it. 

Innumerable  illustrations  might  be  cited. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  certain  records  for  throw- 
ing the  hammer  and  broad- jumping  had  never 
been  surpassed.  Then  quite  suddenly  a  great 
many  athletes  began  to  better  them.  What  had 
taken  place  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  tech- 
nique, a  new  "form." 

ihe  number  of  times  you  try  to  perfect 
a  skill  is  unimportant.  The  real  considera- 
tion is  the  intelligence  with  which  you  try, 
and  above  all  what  you  yourself  discover 
from  your  tries.  Any  job  of  learning  is  a 
process  of  experimenting  and  discovering. 
We  must  develop  a  more  and  more  accurate 
"hunch"  as  to  what  it  is  that  makes  us  forget 
names,  or  slice  the  golf  ball,  or  misspell  the 
words,  or  write  pointless  fiction,  or  stall  around 
like  idiots  when  we  address  an  audience. 

Stop  thinking  of  your  early  clumsy  efforts 
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as  practice.  Think  of  them  as  experimenta- 
tion. You  are  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  a 
conundrum.  Don't  be  afraid  of  mistakes,  so 
long  as  you  keep  the  experimental  attitude. 
From  your  mistakes  you  should  begin  to  see 
what  will  not  work. 

This  experimental  attitude  is  not  easily  main- 
tained. It  is  far  easier  to  be  stupid  than  intelli- 
gent, and  to  relapse  from  self -analysis  into  mere 
repetition.  If  you  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
continuously  on  the  job  you  are  almost  certain 
to  drop  into  routine.  The  poem  you  are 
memorizing  will  begin  to  lose  interest  and  charm 
and  even  meaning.  You  will  not  have  time  to 
recover  from  mistakes,  and  errors  may  become 
set.  Research  studies  on  learning  demonstrate 
conculsively  the  persistence  of  error.  Errors 
are  very  prone  to  block  improvement  unless 
one  can  hold  the  experimental  as  contrasted 
with  the  blindly  repetitive  attitude. 

Think  more  than  you  act.  Analyze  as  best 
you  can  what  you  are  going  to  do  before  you 
do  it.  When  you  have  tried  your  job  over  a 
a  fe-vv  times,  stop  and  analyze  again.  You  have 
more  to  think  about  now,  and  should  be  able 
to  help  yourself  better.  The  feel  of  the  per- 
formance has  begun  to  establish  itself.  The 
conditions  of  failure  and  success  begin  to  dec- 
lare themselves. 

Learning  can  take  place  when  you  are  no: 
practicing,  hence  space  your  practice  periods 
widely.  While  you  are  taking  a  Vv'alk  or  sitting 
in  a  streetcar  or  driving  from  one  town  to  an- 
other you  can  think  about  the  skill  for  which 
you  are  striving.  Thinking  between  practice  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  learning.  A 
man  who  trained  himself  to  become  a  first-rate 
airplane  pilot  would  thiixk,  both  before  and 
after  a  practice  flight,  of  every  imaginable  con- 
tingency. What  would  he  do  if  this  happened? 
Or  if  some  other  sudden  demand  were  made  of 
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taneous presence  of  mind.  And  he  attributed 
it  largely  to  this  self-schooling. 

During  the  process  of  learning  make  a  de- 
finite effort  to  get  things  straight.  Be  thought- 
ful. Do  not  be  merely  receptive.  Be  respon- 
sive by  acting  strongly  and  copiously.  If  you 
are  receiving  verbal  instructions,  ask  questions. 
Raise  points.  Comment.  If  possible,  suggest 
criticisms,  not  for  the  sake  of  being  critical  but 
for  the  sake  of  understanding  more  perfectly. 

1  he  first  successes  in  learning  are  unique 
opportunities  to  carry  on  further.  Treat  them 
in  that  way.  You  have  made  a  sale;  you  have 
handled  a  personal  contact  well;  you  have 
seen  something  new  and  fascinating  in  a  pic- 
ture; you  have  made  a  superb  golf  shot.  The 
conditions  of  achievement  have  revealed  them- 
selves. Don't  let  them  get  away  from  you. 
Stop  dead  in  your  tracks.  Close  your  eyes.  Try 
to  recall  just  how  you  felt.  Above  all  try  to 
remember  just  what  you  did  that  was  diiTerent. 
You  new  know  what  to  work  for.  Do  your  best 
to  capture  it. 

But  if  for  a  time  it  eludes  you,  don't  be  dis- 
couraged. Every  learner  encounters  what  are 
known  as  "plateaus" — dreary  expanses  of  time 
when  improvement  refuses  to  arrive.  Perhaps 


the  will  simply  evaporates.  One  tells  oneself 
that  one  is  doing  well  enough.  This  is  the 
surest  of  all  ways  not  to  do  better. 

When  later  successes  come  and  fortune  smiles 
again,  learn  a  little  more,  grow  a  little  surer, 
a  little  more  intelligent  about  yourself  and  your 
job.  You  see  Gene  Sarazen  step  up  to  the 
ball  and  smite  it  straight  and  far,  without 
a  tremor  of  doubt.  You  hear  President  Roose- 
velt make  a  speech,  and  he  faces  his  audience 
and  says  what  he  has  to  say  with  the  utmost 
assurance.  You  watch  Alfred  Lunt  play 
Petruccio  and  every  tone  and  gesture  is  con- 
trolled and  perfectly  in  place.  Here  are  perfect 
performances.  What  makes  them  so  easy,  so 
certain,  so  perfectly  grooved?  These  men  have 
learned  how  to  handle  themselves  so  that  the 
condi?ions  of  success  are  certainly  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  need  to  tolerate  ineffectiveness 
in  yourself.     Learning  is  an  art — an  art  to  be 
acquired   by   intelligent  practice.     It  is  worth 
acquiring.     Why  not  make  a  start?     Begin  I 
 0 — — 

Making  A  Living 

It's  a  man's  job  to  make  a  living  for  him- 
self, for  his  family,  his  wife  and  his  children. 

Making  a  living  usually  means  having  a  job, 
earning  money  to  pay  for  meat,  bread,  milk, 
rent,  insurance  and  a  little  fun.  .  .  But  some- 
times a  man  does  this,  earns  plenty  of  money 
for  all  the  material  needs  of  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him,  and  finds  that  though 
he  has  made  a  living  for  them,  in  one  sense, 
neither  he  nor  they  are  happy. 

He  has  not  truly  made  a  living  for  them. 

A  living  is  something  more  than  food  for 
the  mouth,  a  bed  for  the  tired  body,  a  roof 
over  the  head,  protection  against  discomfort, 
poverty  and  hunger. 

A  living  is  something  that's  not  so  easy 
to  get  down  on  paper,  in  words.  ...  A  living 
is  an  attitude,  a  point  of  view,  a  way  of  healthy 
happiness.  ...  A  man  may  make  a  material 
living  for  his  family  and  still  find  that  there 
is  more  death  than  life  in  their  existence. 

A  living  is  a  vital  thing,  a  splendid  vibration, 
a  joy  in  being  alive.  You  can  help  some 
other  human  being,  slightly  or  greatly,  help 
him  to  live  deeply,  widely,  but  after  all  every 
man  must  make  his  own  living. 

If  he  is  bored,  he  cannot  make  a  good  living. 

If  his  daily  bread  is  self-pity,  be  cannot  make 
a  livng  for  himself  or  anyone  else. 

If  he  feeds  on  bitterness,  distrust,  envy  and 
arrogance,  now  he  in  the  world  is  a  living 
for  him. 

He  starves  in  a  land  of  plenty.  ...  A  man 
says  to  himself,  "It  is  not  my  fault.  All  my 
strength,  all  my  energy,  must  be  used  in  stark 
effort  to  make  enough  money,  in  making  that 
kind  of  living.  I  have  no  more  time."  .  .  .  It's 
the  saddest  confession  any  man  or  woman  can 
make  ...  a  confession  of  failure. 

— Marshall  Maslin. 
 0  • 

The  only  difference  between  stumbling  blocks 
and  stepping  stones  is  in  the  way  you  use  them. 
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MY  TRIP 

One  summer  I  went  vAth  my  father,  mother, 
siiter  and  brothers  to  California.  We  had  a 
good  time  playing  down  at  the  beach  and  try- 
ing to  learn  to  swim.  I  had  an  inner-tube 
around  my  chest,  but  the  big  waves  almost 
knocked  me  over.    It  was  fun,  anyway. 

— Evan  Rempel. 

MONTANA  WEATHER 

I  attended  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind 
for  two  years.  The  climate  was  pleasant  there 
for  the  cold  days  were  few. 

Montana  also  has  pleasant  weather.  This 
fall  has  been  most  agreeable  from  a  weather 
stand  point.  For  a  few  days  last  week  the 
mercury  hit  the  zero  mark,  but  judging  from 
past  experience,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  of  sub-zero 
weather. — Jim  Johnson. 

THE   OLEANDER  PLANT 

We  have  a  large  oleander  plant  in  our  audi- 
torium. It  is  a  beautiful  plant  standing  more 
than  six  feet  in  height  and  with  many  spreading 
branches.  It  is  in  bloom  during  most  of  the 
school  year,  and  it  fills  the  auditorium  with  its 
fragrance. 

Our  oleander  was  started  by  a  Boulder  lady. 
When  leaving  this  community,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  she  gave  the  small  plant  to  our 
school  doctor.  It  grew  too  big  for  an  ordinary 
house  and  was  therefore  given  to  our  school. 

The  odor  and  sight  of  the  beautiful  pink 
blossoms  are  a  genuine  pleasure  when  the 
wintery  winds  blow  and  the  mercury  seems 
stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

THE  PALM  TREE 

The  people  of  Celebes,  in  the  far-away  East 
Indies,  are  fortunate  in  having  the  coconut 
palm.  They  depend  upon  it  for  most  of  their 
necessities,  as  the  Indians  of  America  used  to 
depend  upon  the  buffalo. 

The  meat  of  the  nut  supplies  food,  the  coco- 
nut milk  is  a  refreshing  drink,  the  fibers  of  the 
plant  are  used  to  weave  clothing  and  floor  mats, 
rhe  husks  or  shells  can  be  burned  for  fuel. 
Hard,  pearl-like  substances  are  often  found  in 
the  inside  of  the  coconuts.  These  furnish  de- 
corations for  the  natives  and  supply  them  with 
luxuries  as  well  as  essentials. 

When  the  white  men  came  to  the  islands  they 
found  many  additional  uses  for  the  coconuts. 
The  oil  is  removed  and  manufactured  into  oleo- 
margarine, shortening  soap,  and  many  other 
products.  Surely  this  tree  holds  a  store  of 
wealth! — -Harlene  Totten. 


SCIENCE  AND  RATS 

The  most  hated  of  all  the  lower  animals,  the 
rat,  has  had  a  very  important  use  made  of 
him  by  science. 

About  two  thousand  of  them  are  kept  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  school  of  hygiene  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  cages  in  which  they  are  kept 
are  stacked  in  rows,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
with  aisles  between. 

About  a  thousand  of  these  rats  are  kept  for 
breeding  purposes.  When  a  rat  is  about  three 
months  old,  its  maturity  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
human  being  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty  years.  It  is  then  possible  to  conduct 
experiments  on  these  animals  which  aid  the 
medical  world  greatly  in  its  scientific  study  of 
serums,  vaccines,  etc. — Margie  Howard. 

THE  VENUS  FLY  TRAP 

Do  you  know  there  is  a  plant  that  actually 
eats  meat?  This  plant  is  called  the  Venus  Fly 
Trap. 

The  plant  grows  in  the  shape  of  a  rosette 
with  its  leaves  close  to  the  ground.  There  are 
very  few  of  these  plants  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
the  only  place  they  are  found  is  in  the  United 
States,  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  plant  gets  meat 
for  food.  The  leaves  are  hinged.  In  the  center 
of  the  trap  is  a  sweet  fluid  which  attracts  insects 
As  the  insects  light  on  the  leaves,  they  touch 
sensitive  spikes  or  bristles  which  set  off  the 
trap  and  it  snaps  shut.  The  harder  the  prisoner 
struggles  to  get  away,  the  tighter  the  trap  closes. 

In  about  a  week,  the  trap  opens,  and  allows 
the  undigested  wings  and  legs  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  plant  has  absorbed  all  the  nour- 
ishing juices,  and  waits  for  new  victims  to  catch. 

— Buddy  Kopach. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

The  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
voted  on  November  3.  Both  parties  seemed 
sure  of  victory  before  election.  The  Republican 
party,  however,  was  mistaken  for  their  presi- 
dential candidate  was  defeated.  President 
Roosevelt  received  523  electoral  votes,  while 
Governor  Landon  got  but  eight. 

There  were  many  new  voters  this  year,  for 
several  thousand  boys  and  girls  had  reached 
the  voting  age  —  twenty-one  - —  since  the  last 
election. 

President  Roosevelt  was  but  one  of  many 
successful  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party. 
All  our  state  oflices  and  most  of  the  county 
offices  were  filled  with  Democrats. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  is  our  thirty-first  president. 
It  is  reported  that  he  will  soon  go  on  a  sea 
voyage  for  a  vacation. — Agnes  Jensen. 
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SAMUEL  G.  HOWE 

When  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  a  young 
man  he  joined  the  Greeks  in  their  war  against 
the  Turks  in  182  L  After  the  war  ended  in 
1829  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  bUnd  and  went  to 
Europe  to  study  educational  methods.  He  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  first  blind  institu- 
tion in  America.  He  opened  what  later  be- 
came Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1832. 

He  taught  in  this  school  himself.  One  of 
his  most  interesting  pupils  was  Laura  Bridgman. 
She  was  not  only  blind  but  was  a  deaf-mute, 
also.  By  unlimited  patience  he  taught  her  not 
only  to  read  and  write  but  to  do  many  more 
difficult  tasks.  Later  these  same  methods  were 
used  by  Miss  Anne  Sullivan  to  teach  the  now- 
famous  Helen  Keller. 

We  should  honor  Dr.  Howe  for  his  good 
work  on  his  birthday,  November  10th. 

— -Gertie  Fleming. 

SNOWY  SUMMITS 

There  is  snow  upon  the  mountain  peaks 
and  the  upper  slopes.  But  in  the  valleys  there 
is  no  snow  and  the  days  are  tangy  and  pleasant 
like  the  early  mornings  of  mid-summer.  The 
cattle,  and  some  of  the  wild  animals,  are  moving 
down  into  the  valleys  where  it  is  warmer. 

It  is  upon  the  mountains  that  we  first  notice 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  it  is  also  there 
that  winter  makes  his  last  stand. 

A  group  of  teachers  were  horseback  riding 
along  the  mountain  ridges  on  a  Sunday  in  late 
October.  They  found  the  branches  of  the 
Douglas  fir  trees  weighed  down  with  snow. 

Along  the  timbered  crests  of  the  mountains 
it  is  very  silent  and  the  breaking  of  a  stick  or 
the  crack  of  a  rifle  can  be  heard  for  some  dis- 
tance. 

We  shall  awaken,  some  morning  soon,  to  dis- 
cover that  King  Winter  has  invaded  the  valleys 
and  brought  the  snow  to  our  door-steps. 

— George  Anderson. 

OUR  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  had  our  Hallowe'en  party  on  October  31. 
I  think  there  were  quite  a  few  new  ideas  for 
costumes.  We  have  been  having  a  serial  show 
here  lately,  "The  Undersea  Kingdom"  and 
two  of  the  boys  dressed  like  two  of  the  players. 
One  of  them  was  a  mechanical  man,  and  the 
other  was  costumed  as  one  of  the  soldiers. 
TJiere  were  many  other  interesting  costumes, 
too. 

After  we  had  received  our  prizes,  we  had 
some  refreshments.  We  had  doughnuts  and 
apple  cider.  Right  after  refreshments  the 
little  boys  and  girls  went  to  bed.  The  older 
boys  and  girls  stayed  and  played  games. 

Some  of  the  games  we  played  were  fortune 
games.  One  teacher  passed  cards  to  half 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  other  one  passed 
cards  to  the  remaining  half.  Half  of  these 
cards  were  questions  and  the  other  half  were 
answers.  Almost  every  one  of  them  seemed  to 
fit  each  other.  Another  fortune  game  was  to 
punch  a  board  and  your  fortune  was  on  the 


little  piece  of  paper  that  you  pushed  out.  We 
had  a  game  of  the  three  wizzards  and  also  a 
buzz  game,  only  instead  of  "buzzing"  we  said 
"witch."  We  also  played  Poor  Pussy.  I  think 
we  all  had  a  very  nice  time. — Floyd  McDowell. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

In  1784  a  Frenchman  named  Hauy  opened  a 
school  for  the  Blind  in  France.  It  was  the  first 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  first  pupil  was  a  little  blind  beggar  boy 
from  the  streets  of  Paris. 

This  early  school  was  supported  largely  by 
private  gifts.  Soon  they  were  taken  over  by 
the  French  government. 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  the  United  States 
opened  a  school  for  the  blind  at  Boston.  These 
were  patterned  after  the  schools  of  Europe. 
There  are  no  states  which  do  not  provide  for 
education  of  their  blind  citizens  today. 

These  schools  teach  reading,  writing,  history, 
geography,  and  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
public  schools.  In  addition  to  these,  most 
schools  teach  typewriting,  music,  broom-making, 
piano  tuning,  basketry,  weaving,  and  hand- 
work of  various  kinds.  It  is  necessary  to  help 
the  55,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
live  more  useful  and  contented  lives. 

The  government  carries  Braille  magazines 
through  the  mail  free  of  postage.  It  also  dis- 
tributes "talking  books"  free  to  those  unable 
to  buy  their  own. 

In  this  way  the  blind  are  taught  so  they  have 
many  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  people  who 
have  no  defects. — Robert  Barrett. 

BIRTH-RATE  AND  MORTALITY  AMONG 
HIGHER  AND  LOWER  FORMS  OF  LIFE 

The  birth-rate  among  the  lower  forms  of  life 
is  much  higher  than  among  the  higher  forms. 
For  instance,  a  snake  lays  about  a  hundred  eggs 
a  year.  White  ants  may  lay  as  many  as  80,- 
000  a  day  for  several  months.  A  turbot  fish 
produces  15,000,000  eggs  a  season  for  several 
years. 

Higher  forms  of  life  such  as  the  pigeon  hatch 
about  fifteen  young  annually.  A  cow  has  only 
one  calf  a  season. 

Since  multiplication  of  lov/er  animals  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  higher  animals,  it  looks  as 
if  the  world  would  become  overrun  with  them. 
Nature  seems  to  take  care  of  that  problem  to 
a  certain  extent.  Instinct  teaches  lower  forms 
of  life  to  deposit  their  eggs  where  the  young 
may  find  plenty  of  food  when  they  hatch.  No 
further  care  is  given,  and  the  parents  are 
ignorant  of  the  out-come.  Sometimes  the  eggs 
are  destroyed  or  the  young  are  killed  shortly 
after  birth. 

The  higher  animals,  however,  give  longer 
parental  care  to  their  young.  Therefore,  the 
death-rate  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
higher  the  form  of  life,  the  longer  the  young 
are  dependent  on  their  parents. 

— Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

MAKING  KELLOGG  CORN  FLAKES 

Nearly  everybody  in  the  United  States  has 
seen    and    eaten    Corn    Flakes.      But    do  you 
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know  how  they  are  made? 

The  Corn  Flake  industry  was  started  by  a 
man  named  Kellogg  about  thirty  years  ago. 
He  started  with  a  small  factory,  and  now  this 
cereal  has  become  nationally  famous. 

Corn  Flakes  are  made  from  the  common 
field  corn  with  which  everybody  is  familiar. 
When  it  reaches  the  factory,  the  corn  is  ground 
into  four  or  five  pieces  of  equal  size.  Then 
it  is  flavored  and  cooked.  After  it  is  cooked 
It  must  be  completely  dried.  After  the  drying 
process  is  completed,  the  flakes  are  toasted. 
Then  they  are  crushed  into  flakes  of  equal  size 
by  the  flaking  machine.  This  machine  consists 
of  two  iron  rollers  which  exert  a  pressure  of 
forty  tons  each.  These  machines  crush  the 
corn  into  crisp  brown  flakes.  No  flake,  which 
is  not  thoroughly  cooked,  is  allowed  to  be 
put  into  a  box.  In  order  to  check  these  flakes, 
they  are  sent  down  a  shoot,  where  inspectors 
are  stationed  at  the  bottom.  These  inspectors 
look  over  the  flakes  carefully.  This  stream  of 
flakes  runs  night  and  day.  Then  the  flakes 
are  sent  to  the  boxing  machines.  These  machines 
are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  plant,  because 
they  fill  and  seal  the  boxes  by  themselves. 

— Mike  Maloney. 

SEEING  AMERICA  FIRST 

With  a  new  car  and  a  whole  North  American 
Continent  in  which  to  travel,  either  on  business 
or  pleasure  trips,  one  may  travel  in  four  direc- 
tions and  see  places  in  all  cities  of  our  country. 

We  might  leave  home  and  motor  eastward, 
spending  the  night  at  Old  Faithful  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  dine  at  one  of  the 
Lodges  there  that  evening.  After  we  cross 
the  Mississippi  river,  we  speed  onward  to  the 
greatest  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  New 
York  City.  The  Plaza,  where  we  shall  stay, 
IS  located  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  overlooks  Cen- 
tral Park.  We  are  within  a  short  distance  of 
points  of  interest  such  as  Grant's  tomb,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Rockfeller  center,  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  House  of  Morgan  on  Wall 
street,  Carnegie  Hall,  the  theatres,  and  numerous 
other  places  we  have  always  wanted  to  visit. 

In  a  few  days,  we  shall  move  on  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  located  in  the  Allegheny 
mountains  in  West  Virginia.  Here  we  can 
enjoy  outdoor  sports  of  horse-back  riding,  golf, 
and  tennis. 

Then  we  push  northward  once  more,  across 
the  border  into  Canada.  At  Murry  Bay  in 
Quebec  is  the  Manoir  Richelieu,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  known  resorts  of  this 
continent,  which  looks  down  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  If  you  want  some  salt  sea  air 
just  stop  over  at  the  Algonquin  hotel  at  St. 
Andrcws-by-the-sea,  New  Brunswick.  You  may 
spend  days  swimming,  boating,  tennis,  fishing, 
and  bowling. 

On  our  journey  westward,  we  shall  come 
through  the  beautiful  Canadian  Rockies,  and 
spend  several  days  at  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel 
in  Alberta.  Here  we  may  swim  in  the  fresh 
water,  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
those  mile-high  mountains. 

We  all  want  to  visit  places  where  movie  stars 


live  and  work,  and  the  best  place  to  go  to  find 
those  actresses  and  actors  whom  we  see  on  the 
screen,  is  Hollywood.  California.  There  we 
shall  stop  at  the  Hollywood  Plaza  Hotel,  often 
called  the  "The  Doorway  to  Hospitality,"  and 
is  located  near  the  theaters  and  studios. 

Then  we  start  our  trip  homeward,  and  are 
happy  to  get  back  to  our  little  town  in  Montana 
once  more,  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our 
American    continent. — Doris  Fleming. 

■  0  

The  Report  Card 

Report  cards  make  more  trouble  for  parents 
and  children  than  is  proportionate  to  their 
meaning.  A  child  gets  eighty  in  history.  Why 
didn't  he  get  ninety  and  so  make  the  honor 
roll?  Because  he  wrote  1607  as  the  date  of  the 
settlement  of  Plymouth  instead  of  1620.  He 
mixed  Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  The  honor 
roll  child  got  the  date  correctly. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  asking  about  Ply- 
mouth and  Jamestown  the  question  had  been 
about  the  people  of  those  settlements.  Would 
the  marks  have  been  quite  the  same?  Would 
one  child  still  have  eighty  and  the  other 
ninety?  Maybe  not.  Indeed  there  may  be 
better  quality  in  the  eighty  paper  than  in  the 
ninety.  But  quality  does  not  show  on  the  card. 
Quality  is  a  matter  of  the  mind,  the  spirit,  and 
there  is  no  mark  that  can  stand  for  the  intan- 
gible. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher's  mind  and  mood  have 
their  influence  on  ratings.  That  cannot  be 
helped,  nor  would  I  have  it  changed.  Marks 
that  have  no  human  feeling  behind  them  are 
meaningless.  The  child  makes  certain  impres- 
sions upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Those 
impressions  are  legitimate.  The  child's  be- 
havior set  them,  and  therefore,  they  are  im- 
portant. 

In  reading  a  report  card  one  must  read  be- 
hind the  marks,  between  them  and  through 
them  to  the  child  in  question.  He  is  shadowed 
in  those  marks.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
The  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  marks  is 
never  so  important  as  the  intangible  factors 
that  forced  them  to  appear  on  the  card.  If  there 
is  a  list  of  satisfactory  marks  you  know  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  child  is  doing  his  required 
work.  If  here  and  there  a  low  mark  shows  you 
can  be  certain  that  somehow,  somewhere,  in 
some  capacity  or  in  some  quality,  the  child 
did  not  sustain  himself. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  take  a  report  card  as  some- 
thing final.  At  its  best,  or  worst,  it  is  but  a 
reflection  of  a  reflection  of  a  child.  Nobody 
can  m_easure  a  child's  effort,  or  his  work,  with 
unerring  finality.  The  best  we  can  do  is  set 
down  our  judgment  of  what  he  seems  to  be  at 
the  time.  The  mark  must  cover  a  broad  area. 
The  best  way  to  look  at  it  is  a  mark  that  sym- 
bolizes a  general  notion  of  his  effort  or  ability. 
You  can  be  certain,  however,  that  if  the  mark  is 
good  the  child  is  doing  well  and  if  it  is  poor 
there  is  something  wrong. 

Try  not  to  make  a  poor  report  card  a  tragedy 
and  a  good  one  a  triumph.  Try  to  keep  a  sense 
(Please  turn  to  page  eleven.) 
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I  CLASS  ROOM  NOTES  | 

I  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  i 


On  November  nineteenth  the  beginners  could 
Hp  read  thirty-five  nouns,  twenty-four  com- 
mands, twelve  adjectives  and  the  numbers  one 
to  seven. 

NOUNS: — arm,  thumbs,  eyes,  ears,  fingers, 
back,  teeth,  mouth,  chin,  nose,  a  baby,  a  fish, 
a  cow,  a  top,  a  horn,  a  ball,  a  woman,  an  owl, 
a  car,  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  man,  a  mouse,  a  box, 
a  spoon,  a  cat,  a  shoe,  a  sheep,  a  turkey,  some 
soap,  a  bear,  a  gun,  an  airplane,  a  bed,  a  jack- 
o-lantern. 

COMMANDS:— Bow.  Jump.  Fall.  Run. 
Skip.  Walk.  Turn  around.  Cough.  Hop. 
Dance.  Sit  down.  Clap  your  hands.  Cry. 
Go  behind  your  chair.  Laugh.  Come.  Open 
your  mouth.  Brush  your  teeth.  Comb  your 
hair.  Pick  up  your  chair.  Turn.  Pass.  Shut 
the  door.     Wash  your  face. 

ADJECTIVES:  —  blue,  yellow,  red,  purple, 
white,  brown,  orange,  rough,  hot,  smooth,  cold, 
low. 

Lester  Medlock  got  a  box  and  a  nice  picture 
letter. 

Wayne  Mart,  James  Ripplinger,  Lester  Med- 
lock and  Newton  Shular  will  be  brownies  in 
the  Thanksgiving  program. 

Lois  Eby  got  a  letter  and  snapshots  from  her 
aunt  and  uncle. 

Virginia  Constans  went  home  for  the  week 
end  with  her  parents  who  have  moved  near. 

Alan  Barker  wins  most  of  the  races  in  our 
room. 

—J.  D.  W. 


Ovida  Carlson  tries  hard  in  school  and  is  a 
very  good  little  girl. 

Robert  Davis  lives  in  Boulder.  He  goes  home 
for  the  week  end  sometimes. 

On  Hallowe'en  Mary  Lewis  was  dressed  like  an 
Indian.     She  looked  very  pretty. 

We  cut  some  pretty  boats.  We  colored  them 
brown. — Julia  Sabe. 

Mrs.  McCormick  gave  some  gum  to  me.  I 
thanked  her. — Donald  Nelson. 

I  got  letters  from  my  mother,  brother  and 
two  sisters.    I  was  happy. — Norman  Fuson. 

One  day  it  snowed.  The  little  boys  made 
a  snow  house.     We  had  lots  of  fun. 

— Milo  Ray  Curtin. 

My  mother  and  brother  came  to  the  school 
November  12.     I  was  glad  to  see  them. 

— Lorna  May  Peterson. 

My  birthday  was  November  7.  I  was  eleven 
years  old.  My  mother  sent  a  pretty  cake  and  a 
dollar  to  me.  Miss  Lillard  bought  some  ice 
cream.  She  had  a  party  for  my  class.  We  ate 
ice  cream,  cake  and  candy. — Alfred  Bury. 


It  is  cold.    It  snowed. — Jack  Hagerman. 
I  saw  a  black  colt  today. — Vernon  Hippe. 
Irvin  got  a  hair  cut  last  night. — Ted  Lane. 
I  got  a  letter  last  night. — Norman  Cutler. 
Today  is  Evan's  birthday  . 

— Irvin  Semingsen. 
We  saw  a  fire  truck  yesterday. 

— Harold  Johnson. 
We  ate  a  watermelon  yesterday. 

—Michael  Ward. 
Some  boys  and  girls  made  a  jack-o-lantern. 

— John  Hetland. 
Alfred  had  a  birthday.    He  was  eleven  years 
old. — Joe  Schwan. 

We  saw  a  show  last  night.  We  saw  a  fat 
man. — Delores  Boschee. 

Vernon's  birthday  was  last  Friday.  He  got 
a  birthday  cake. — James  Trunkle. 


Things  for  which  we  are  thankful: — home, 
parents,  family,  food,  clothes,  school,  books, 
the  Bible,  health,  flowers. — The  third  grade. 

Harold  gave  me  some  Sen-Sen  yesterday. 
Forrest  and  I  played  with  clay  this  morning. 

— Stuart  Bart. 

Richard,  Harold  and  I  went  to  the  girls' 
hall  yesterady.  We  marched.  We  shall  be  on 
the  Thanksgiving  program. — Forrest  Grove. 

I  pulled  a  wagon.  Orville  fell  out  of  it. 
We  laughed. 

Some  boys  skated  on  the  ice.  They  did  not 
go  to  the  gym. — Charles  Hamlin. 

Stuart  gave  Mr.  Watts  ten  cents.  Mr.  Watts 
bought  Him  some  candy. 

Mrs.  Lee  came  to  our  school  room  this  morn- 
ing.    Miss  Tyler  talked  to  her. 

—Bobby  Werth. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  November  4.  I  was 
lonesome.  I  got  a  box  from  mother  and  father. 
Mrs.  Watts  gave  me  some  apples  and  oranges. 

— Irene  Clark. 

We  played  basket  ball  yesterday.  Fred,  Jack 
and  I  skated  on  the  ice  Saturday.  We  Had  a 
good  time. — Paul  Wickwire. 

Miss  Tyler,  Miss  Kilgour  and  Miss  Clack  went 
to  town  one  day  last  week.  Miss  Tyler  bought 
some  oranges  and  candy  for  me. 

I  played  in  the  snow  yesterday. 

— Victoria  Herbold. 


OUR  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  went  to  the  gym  on  Saturday  night.  We 
had  very  funny  costumes.  I  looked  like  a 
Small  Picnic  Girl.     We  walked  around.  We 
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drank  cider  and  ate  many  doughnuts  and 
apples.  Then  we  played  games.  We  tried  to 
pin  the  small  paper  cats  on  a  large  picture. 
The  small  girls  and  boys  went  to  bed  at  20 
minutes  to  10.  The  big  girls  and  boys  played 
a  game  for  a  long  time.  We  went  to  bed  at 
11:25.    We  enjoyed  the  party. — Adele  Mudro. 

THE  SMELTER 

Last  Sunday  my  friend,  my  father,  Bill  and 
I  went  to  a  smelter.  We  rode  in  a  car.  We 
went  to  visit  the  smelter.  The  men  refined  the 
gold,  silver,  iron  and  copper  ore.  A  man  gave 
us  some  copper.    We  said,  "Thank  you." 

My  father  talked  with  another  man.  He  told 
him  that  I  was  deaf.  Then  Bill  gave  the  book 
about  the  smelter  to  me.  I  thanked  him.  We 
rode  home.    We  enjoyed  our  visit  to  rhe  smelter. 

— Richard  McCarthy. 

SKATING 

This  afternoon  some  boys  will  go  to  the  river 
with  Mr.  Noble.  Some  boys  have  skates. 

Walter,  Glenn,  Charles,  and  I  will  .s;o  to 
the  river.  Walter  will  carry  a  toboggan  to  tlie 
river. 

After  school  some  boys  will  :;o  to  Mr.  Low's 
shop  and  Mr.  Altop's  shop.  Some  boys  will 
sweep  the  floors  and  pound  the  dust  out  of 
the  erasers.    I  shall  wash  the  blackboards. 

Then  we  big  boys  will  go  to  the  river.  We 
are  glad. — Edwin  Lappin. 

THE  PARTY 

On  October  31,  the  boys  and  girls  went  to 
the  gym  for  a  Hallowe'en  party.  They  marched 
around  the  gym.  Mrs.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Griffin 
looked  at  them  and  decided  who  had  the  best 
costumes.  Mr.  Low  gave  some  prizes  to  the  boys 
and  girls.  They  were  very  happy.  Mr.  Larsen 
took  a  picture  of  those  who  got  prizes.  I  did  not 
get  a  prize. 

The  small  girls  and  boys  went  to  bed  at 
twenty  minutes  to  ten.  The  big  girls  a,id  boys 
went  to  bed  at  eleven  twenty-five. 

— Theresa  Connors. 


ELECTION  DAY 

November  third  was  Election  Day.  All  the 
men  and  women  voted  for  a  new  president. 
Mr.  Landon  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  to  be 
president.    Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected. 

In  Montana  they  voted  for  a  new  governor. 
Mr.  Hazelbaker  and  Mr.  Ayers  wanted  to  be 
governor.    Mr.  Ayers  was  elected. 

— Alma  Clifton. 

THE  RABBIT  HUNT 

Mr.  Noble  asked  us  to  go  walking  with  him. 
We  went  hunting  rabbits.  Mr.  Noble  saw  a 
rabbit  and  shot  it.  Buddy  ran  and  got  the 
rabbit.  He  put  it  in  Bobby's  bag.  We  got 
five  rabbits.  We  were  happy.  Mr.  Noble  kept 
one  bunny  rabbit  and  gave  the  big  ones  to  us. 

— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

WORKING  IN  THE  GARAGE 

It  rained  and  made  the  nice,  clean  car  all 


dirty.  I  cleaned  the  car.  My  mother  washed 
the  windows  and  shield.  We  worked  in  the 
garage. 

My  father  and  I  painted  the  wheels  black. 
My  overalls  and  hands  were  dirty. 

I  went  in  the  house  and  cooked  dinner. 
Father  and  mother  stayed  in  the  garage  and 
worked.  When  the  mail  man  came  I  got  some 
letters  and  papers. — Opal  Dickey. 

HAROLD'S  DOG 

Harold's  dog  was  named  Shep.  Last  August 
my  mother  saw  a  boy  drive  over  Harold's  dog. 
He  did  not  see  what  he  had  done  because  he 
was  driving  fast.    The  dog  was  hurt. 

My  mother  called  Harold  to  see  his  dog. 
Harold  and  his  father  carried  Shep  to  the 
garage  and  his  father  fixed  his  legs.  The  dog 
was  weak  and  in  a  few  days  it  died.  They  put 
him  in  a  grave.  He  was  two  years  old.  Harold 
felt  badly  about  his  dog.  He  was  lonesome 
for  the  dog. — Barbara  Johnson. 

A  PICNIC 

All  the  big  girls  went  on  a  picnic  on  Friday 
Oc  tober  30th.  Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Brones 
took  the  girls.    We  went  to  Miss  Miller's  cabin. 

Miss  Miller  asked  all  the  girls  to  gather  some 
wood.  Then  we  made  some  taffy  and  fudge 
candy.  For  dinner  we  cooked  and  served 
potatoes,  bread,  and  onions,  with  cheese,  toma- 
toes, salmon  and  pickles.  Then  we  all  washed 
the  dishes  and  made  everything  clean. 

After  dinner  we  went  for  a  walk.  Florence 
Reinke  and  Clarice  took  pictures  of  the  picnic 
and  hike. 

Miss  Miller  looked  a  long  time  for  the  door 
key.  She  found  it  in  the  car.  We  had  a  good 
time. — Nora  Caudill. 


SKATING 

On  October  31,  it  snowed  and  it  was  very 
cold.  The  forest  trees  were  beautiful.  The 
river  and  ponds  were  frozen. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  to'  the  pond  near  the 
bridge.  They  skated  on  the  ice.  The  ice  was 
good.  Soon  the  older  boys  will  go  to  the  lake 
near  the  ranch.  I  shall  never  skate  again. 
Last  year  I  fell  and  cut  my  eyebrow. 

— Dale  Glasser. 

MY  HOME 

Last  summer  we  moved  to  Houson  from 
Alberton.  I  worked  on  the  farm.  I  hoed  weeds 
in  the  potato  patch.  Ernest  irrigated  the 
gardens. 

One  day  it  rained  very  hard  and  then  it 
changed  to  hail.  I  ran  to  save  the  little  turkeys 
and  put  them  in  a  shed.  I  went  to  the  kitchen 
and  changed.  I  saw  the  brook  flood  and  the 
wheat  field  spoiled.  Our  house  was  almost 
washed  away. — Fred  Lavoie. 

HUNTING 

Last  Saturday  the  big  boys  and  Mr.  Noble 
went  to  Capital  Hill.  Mr.  Noble  shot  five  rabbits. 
One  rabbit's  leg  was  broken.    Edward  Petek  and 
(Please  turn  to  page  eleven.) 
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There  will  be  no  Thanksgiving  recess.  After 
a  holiday  on  Thursday,  November  26th,  school 
will  be  resumed  Friday  morning.  There  will 
be  a  Thanksgiving  program  in  the  gymnasium 
at  10:30  A.M.  Thursday.  A  party  will  be  given 
that  evening. 

The  Christmas  recess  will  begin  at  noon, 
Wednesday,  December  23rd.,  and  continue  until 
8  A.M.  on  Monday,  January  4th.  All  parents 
are  urged  to  cooperate  to  the  end  that  no  pupil 
will  leave  prior  to  the  closing  time,  and  that  all 
pupils  v/ill  return  promptly  when  the  vacation 
period   is  over. — S. 

The  majority  of  our  teachers  attended  the 
M.  E.  A.  convention  at  Helena  and  were  amply 
repaid  for  their  time  and  efforts.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Paul  R.  hanna,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto.,  Dr. 
Alfred  Atkinson,  President  of  Montana  State 
College,  Bozeman,  and  George  Seike,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

While  speaking  on  the  subject,  "Psychological 
and  Philosophical  Basis  for  Curriculum  Build- 
ing," Dr.  Hanna  called  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  new  approach  has  been  worked  out  in  the 
study  of  the  individual  and  his  learning  proc- 
esses. The  early  scientists  began  to  study  the 
problem  from  the  physical  side.  Now  the  con- 
cept is  being  developed  from  the  living  side. 

Mere  repetition  in  the  learning  process  is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  interest  and  pur- 
pose. It  takes  less  effort  to  learn  if  there  is 
purpose  and  interest  is  obtained.  We  must 
utilize  the  youngster's  interest,  and  give  him 
purpose  for  study,  and  make  these  the  motive 
for  teaching.  Under  proper  motivation,  the 
pupil  will  learn  more,  learn  it  faster  and  remem- 
ber it  longer. 

The  maturity  of  the  child's  physical  being 
is  important.  Close  work  done  during  the 
changing  periods  of  growth  in  the  eyeball, 
before  it  is  mature,  may  bring  about  permanent 
eye  injury.  Practice  prior  to  the  maturation 
of  the  motor  muscular  development  is  useless. 
This  is  true  in  learning  to  walk  and  talk.  Par- 


ents or  teachers  cannot  hasten  this  process  of 
maturation. 

Whole  to  part  learning  is  essential  and  more 
effective.  We  must  read  a  composition  before 
we  can  judge  whether  the  title  fits  or  not.  We 
must  get  the  Whole  view  first.  The  social  sys- 
tem should  relate  to  the  physical,  and  physio- 
logical techniques.  The  techniques  change  the 
social  relationships.  All  the  arts  are  contri- 
butions or  results  of  people  living  in  a  certain 
place,  under  certain  natural  conditions  and 
under  certain  control. 

We  have  rooted  too  much  of  our  learning 
processes  in  the  physical  sciences.  They  do  not 
fit  now.  We  are  learning  to  study  the  biological 
side  of  man  in  the  learning  process.  We  must 
take  heed  to  purpose,  interest,  maturation,  and 
whole  to  part  study,  in  the  learning  process. 

For  centuries  the  world  has  looked  to  the 
ancients  for  leadership.  Galileo  was  considered 
wrong  and  persecuted  because  the  ancients  had 
not  seen  what  he  saw.  In  scientific  fields  we 
are  getting  away  from  that  today.  We  take  the 
statements  of  scientists  as  true  until  we  can 
prove  them  wrong  or  find  a  better  idea.  How- 
ever, in  human  relationships,  we  are  still  look- 
ing to  the  ancients.  Too  often  we  build  little 
slaves  because  we  do  not  allow  criticism.  The 
growing,  dynamic  side  of  learning  allows  au- 
thority to  be  challenged.  We  must  remember 
that  the  authority  may  have  been  looking  at 
different  data  from  a  different  angle.  Let  the 
child  find  inconsistancies,  checking  us  and  them- 
selves. We  should  work  by  building  self- 
directing,  critical,  individuals,  who  sense  situa- 
tions. A  new  course  of  study,  a  new  philosophy 
IS  needed. 

Dr.  Atkinson  in  responding  to  the  subject, 
"Industrial  Demands  and  Student  Attitude" 
declared  that  spiritual  adjustment  of  the  pupil 
is  still  paramount.  Personality  and  character 
are  still  more  important  than  training.  Ability 
for  leadership,  loyalty,  cooperation,  managerial 
ability,  dependability,  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  are  still  the  outstanding  qualifications  of 
a  person.  Industry  is  combing  the  colleges 
for  dependable  people.  People  who  can  assume 
responsibiity,  and  be  instrusted  with  large  in- 
vestments. 

A  few  years  ago  the  home  used  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  character  training  done  in  the 
schools.  Today  the  schools  are  worried  about 
the  character  training  done  in  the  homes.  In 
the  larger  schools  the  question  of  ethics  in 
spectacular  athletic  events  has  come  to  the  front, 
character  education  is  lacking.  We  need  more 
of  it. 

A  new  stand  is  being  taken  on  the  liquor 
question.  There  is  no  place  in  the  teaching 
profession  for  the  guzzling  teacher.  Industry 
IS  taking  the  same  attitude.  Industry  is  asking 
more  about  personal  attitudes. 

Cuts  in  teaching  salaries  have  lost  many 
good  teacher  characters  to  the  profession.  The 
teacher  who  meets  the  child  day  after  day 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  character 
building. 

Old-fashioned   ideas   are   still   important  in 
the  schools  and  industries  of  today.         — S. 
(To   be  continued.) 
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Miss  Elsie  Davies  spent  the  week  end  with 
Lily  Mattson  in  Helena. 

Miss  Lily  Mattson  of  Helena  spent  Armistice 
Day  at  her  old  Alma  Mater. 

Elmo  V.  Kemp  left  last  week  for  Toledo, 
Ohio,  where  he  will  take  a  six-week  course  in 
linotyping. 

Miss  Beth  Morgan,  Relief  Worker  in  Charge 
of  Child  Welfare,  from  Glasgow,  was  a  visitor 
at  the  school  on  November  20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low  and  Miss  Edna 
Butler  drove  to  Helena  last  week  to  see  the 
movie,  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Amdetes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Basil  Lewis  visited  their 
children  during  the  last   week   of  November. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Kibler  of  Helena,  and  Mrs. 
P.  R.  McHale  of  Shelby,  spent  November  19th 
with  Mrs.  Margaret  Lee  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Griffin. 

The  Pop  Corn  club  held  its  first  semi-occa- 
sional meeting  of  the  year  on  November  18th. 
Good  pop  corn  and  games  featured  the 
evening. 

Messrs,  and  Mesdames  Howard  Griffin  and 
David  Landels  were  recent  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Adams  of  the  Vocational  School, 
at  a  pheasant  dinner. 

Mrs.  Ben  Maxfield  of  Spokane,  a  former 
teacher  in  the  Department  of  the  Blind,  was 
a  guest  of  Miss  Sadie  Lillard  over  the  week  end 
of  November  14th  and  15th. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens  was  a  gracious  hostess 
October  21st,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
bridge  Club.  Lovely  refreshments  were  served 
and  prizes  were  given  to  Miss  Cornelia  Clack 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Griffin. 

Mrs.  Low,  Mr.  Harold  Larsen,  Misses  Edna 
Butler  and  Elsie  Davis  paid  an  informal  call 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Altop.  The  group 
enjoyed  a  game  of  monopoly  after  which  Mrs. 
AJtop  served  refreshments. 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  delightfully  enter- 
tained the  Bridge  Club  in  the  school  parlor 
November  4th.  After  dainty  refreshments  were 
served,  prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  Hilda  Miller 
and  Mrs.  Marie  Aspengren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Callahan  entertained  at 
an  election  watch  party  November  3rd.  Between 
election  returns  two  tables  of  bridge  were  very 
active.  Those  enjoying  a  very  entertaining 
evening  and  some  very  fine  eats  were  Misses 
Cornelia  Clack,  Kathyrn  Tyler,  Edna  Butler, 
Mesdames  Margaret  Lee,  and  Wenna  Brassll, 
Messrs.  Albert  Starr  and  LeRoy  Noble  and  the 
host  and  hostess. 


The  Bridge  Club  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Aspengren  November  18th  with  Mrs. 
Earl  Watts  and  Mrs.  Marie  Aspengren  as 
hostesses.  After  Mrs.  Aspengren  demonstrated 
a  few  useful  gadgets  around  her  nice  little 
home,  the  members  settled  down  to  serious 
bridge  to  win  two  lovely  prizes.  Miss  Hilda 
Miller  and  Miss  Kathyrn  Tyler  were  the  lucky 
players.  Aromas  from  the  kitchen  brought  forth 
healthy  appetites  for  the  delicious  refreshments 
that  followed. 
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Mexico 

If  you  want  to  combine  Summer  School  and 
a  good  time,  try  Mexico.  The  members  of  our 
tour  were  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  private  busses  and  we  met  in  Dallas. 
The  Texas  Centennial!  We  got  some  glimpses 
of  it  in  Fort  Worth  and  Austin,  but  the  main 
attractions  were  in  Dallas.  We  were  allowed  a 
day  and  a  half  there,  and  did  our  best  to  take 
in  all  that  v/as  possible  in  that  time.  Then  on  to 
Mexico,  to  a  truly  foreign  country,  just  across 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Pan  American  Highway,  from  Laredo 
to  Mexico  City  is  a  magnificent  stretch  of  road; 
taxing  the  builders  to  the  utmost  to  solve  pro- 
blems of  high  mountain  passes,  tropical  streams, 
and  torrential  rains.  Although  going  over  passes 
more  than  10,000  feet  high,  in  no  place  is  the 
grade  greater  than  6  percent.  Often  you  can 
see  the  old  road,  seldom  over  four  feet  wide,  and 
in  many  places,  worn  more  than  a  foot  deep  in 
solid  rock  by  the  patient  feet  of  uncounted 
thousands  of  burros  and  Indians. 

Mexico  City  is  as  much  a  place  of  contrasts 
as  the  country  surrounding  it;  a  city  of  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  1,200,000;  palaces  beside 
hovels,  sarapes  and  rebosas  beside  costumes 
from  Paris;  modern  department  stores  with 
Indian  markets  on  the  sidewalk  outside;  markets 
selling  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  known  and 
unknown,  of  tropic  and  temperate  zones;  out 
beside  the  highway  Indians  plowing  with  a 
crooked  stick  and  yoke  of  oxen,  while  on  the 
other  side  a  Mexican  would  be  riding  a  tractor 
drawing  the  most  modern  implements;  a  burro 
with  a  pigskin  on  either  side  being  filled  with 
water  from  a  faucet. 

The  larger  part  of  Mexico,  and  that  most 
thickly  populated,  is  a  high  plateau,  therefore 
cool  and  healthy,  yet  such  is  the  lack  of  health 
education  and  knowledge  of  sanitation  that 
the  death  rate  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
world. 

Scientists  are  now  beginning  to  think  that 
maybe  the  Mexican  civilization  is  the  oldest 
m  the  world.  We  marveled  at  pyramids  larger 
than  those  of  Egypt,  built  by  a  people,  we  know 
not  who,  without  draft  animals  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wheel;  we  admired  beautiful  stone 
carvings  covering  temples  and  other  buildings 
wrought  without  iron  tools;  we  wondered  at  the 
great  Aztec  calendar  stone,  excavated  near 
Quetzalcoatl's  temple  a  few  years  ago,  weighing 
more  t.han  twenty  tons,  carved  with  symbols 
showing  a  calendar  more  perfect  than  that  used 
in  Europe  at  the  same  time. 
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The  social  problems  of  Mexico  are  many 
and  complicated.  We  at  least  have  a  common 
language  and  a  fairly  common  standard  of 
living.  But  because  of  geographical  isolation, 
hundreds  of  Indian  communities  are  living  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  their  ancestors  lived 
before  Cortez  came;  while  in  Mexico  City, 
Puebla,  Monterrey  and  other  large  cities,  they 
live  much  as  we  do. 

In  1930  the  total  population  was  between 
19  and  20  millions,  with  only  158,000  whites, 
or  about  1  percent  speaking  Spanish,  English, 
German  or  French;  about  8  millions  of  mestizos 
(mixed  blood)  speaking  Spanish  and  some 
Indian  dialect;  and  6  millions  of  pure  blooded 
Indians  speaking  and  understanding  only  some 
Indian  dialect.  So  the  teachers  of  the  rural 
schools  first  have  to  give  the  people  a  common 
language  before  they  can  begin  to  teach  reading 
and  writing.  The  Mexican  Six  Year  Plan  pays 
special  attention  to  this  problem,  and  provides 
that  16  percent  of  the  total  annual  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  devoted  to 
education,  with  a  continuous  increase  of  the 
educational  budget  until  by  1939  it  will  amount 
to  20  percent  of  the  total  annual  Federal 
budget. 

With  such  an  enormous  problem  as  the 
education  of  normal  children  and  adults,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  not  much  has  yet  been 
done  about  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

In  Mexico  City  there  is  a  semi-charitable 
school  for  deaf  and  blind,  which  several  of  us 
visited  We  were  shown  every  courtesy,  and 
were  taken  through  by  one  of  the  teachers  for 
the  blind,  who  took  her  training  at  Perkins,  and 
therefore  spoke  English.  With  her  was  one 
of  the  older  blind  pupils  who  was  studying 
English  as  part  of  her  school  work,  and  very 
glad  of  a  chance  to  practice  on  us. 

The  children  were  clean  and  happy  looking. 
A  group  of  older  deaf  boys  had  just  finished 
a  game  of  basket  ball,  and  all  were  lined  up  to 
wash  for  dinner.  The  oral  method  is  used,  and 
one  of  the  primary  teachers  showed  the  ability 
of  her  class  in  speech  and  lip-reading  just  as 
we  do.  They  gave  each  of  us  a  very  pretty 
pink  rose  made  of  fish  scales.  Outside  in  the 
hall,  the  fingers  of  the  older  girls  flew,  and  since 
signs  are  a  kind  of  Esperanto,  we  could  easily 
understand  each  other. 

The  blind  use  Braille,  and  as  the  Mexicans 
are  a  music  loving  race,  a  good  deal  of  emphasis 
is  laid  on  music.  In  most  respects,  their  school 
work  is  carried  on  much  the  same  as  ours. 

The  school  can  only  provide  for  about  one 
hundred  each  of  deaf  and  blind,  and  those 
lucky  enough  to  be  there  consider  themselves 
fortunate.  Of  course,  the  wealthy  parents  get 
private  teachers  or  send  their  children  to  Europe 
to  special  schools.  At  present  it  looks  as 
if  it  will  be  quite  awhile  in  the  future  before 
every  deaf  and  blind  child  in  Mexico  will  be 
assured  of  a  free  education  such  as  is  offered 
in  the  United  States. — Mildred  Sturdevant. 
 0  

The  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  ^195,000,000,000,  and  the  9  zeros 
probably  represents  the  share  of  most  of  us. 


Anne  Sullivan  Macy 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  has  passed  away. 
For  fifty  years  she  was  the  close  companion 
and  teacher  of  Helen  Keller.  She  had  devoted 
her  life  to  a  girl  who  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
and  all  the  credit  for  the  amazing  progress  and 
achievements  which  Miss  Keller  attained  go  to 
her.  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  were  to  have 
received  medals  for  "  a  cooperative  achievement 
of  heroic  character  and  far-reaching  signi- 
ficance," from  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Association.  This  presentation  has  been 
postponed  until  next  year. 

Anne  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Irish  imigrants, 
was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  14  years  before 
Helen  Keller.  She  was  almost  blind  and 
operation  gave  her  only  enough  sight  to 
read  coarse  print.  She  attended  a  school  for 
deaf  and  blind  children  under  Laura  Bridgman. 
star  pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  Dr. 
Howe  was  the  first  person  to  break  the  wall  of 
silence  and  darkness  for  deaf  and  blind  persons. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  Anne  Sullivan,  then  a 
pupil-teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,  was  first  called  to  the  side  of 
7-year-old  Helen  Keller.  Miss  Sullivan  was 
twenty  years  old  when  she  began  her  experiment 
with  Helen  Keller,  who  had  lost  three  of  her 
senses  by  a  childhood  illness.  Her  task  was 
difficult,  but  she  finally  reached  the  mind  and 
interests  of  the  girl.  Helen  went  to  school  and 
learned  to  talk.  She  attended  Radcliffe  College 
and  Vf-as  graduated.  She  learned  to  know  such 
famous  men  as  John  Gre;enleaf  Whittier, 
Edward  Everette  Hale,  and  Mark  Twain.  Soon 
she  became  famous  herself  and  won  honor  after 
honor.  Miss  Sullivan  was  always  at  her  side, 
spelling  out  conversations,  translating  textbooks 
at  night  at  the  risk  of  her  own  vision.  This 
association  continued  through  the  years  until 
Miss  Sullivan's  eye-sight  began  to  fail,  then 
Helen  became  the  teacher.  They  had  spent 
their  later  years  together  in  the  care  of  a 
secretary — Polly  Thomson. 

Mrs.  Macy  has  been  widely  acclaimed  for  her 
achievement,  although  she  was  always  reluctant 
to  share  the  honors  given  to  her  pupil.  When 
the  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  an  honor- 
ary degree  on  Miss  Keller  in  1932,  the  principal 
of  the  school  said: 

"We  honor  also  the  teacher  and  friend  whose 
devotion  and  whose  genius  rendered  the  tri- 
umph possible."  —  Adapted  from  the  Silent 
Observer. 

Be  Ye  Thankful 

I  would  rather  be  blind  and  deaf  than  be  one 
of  the  people,  who  having  sight,  see  not  and 
having  hearing,  hear  not.  I  want  to  help 
people  to  see  and  hear  as  I  do.  The  will  and 
the  pov.er  to  think  are  the  life  of  your  life. 

— Helen  Keller. 

 0  

A  knocker  never  wins  and  a  winner  never 
knocks. 

A  real  man  is  just  as  honest  alone  in  the 
dark,  in  his  own  room,  as  he  is  in  public.  A 
real  man  does  not  want  pulls,  tips  and  favors. 
He  wants  work  and  honest  wages. 
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of  proportion  about  the  whole  matter.  Let  the 
child  feel  that  as  long  as  he  does  his  best  you 
are  pleased  with  him.  When  he  fails,  try  to 
show  him  that  while  you  know  everybody  fails 
now  and  then,  that  everybody  has  high  points 
balanced  by  low  ones,  that  you  want  to  help  him 
to  do  better  so  that  he  can  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  he  is  doing  well. 

The  very  detailed  report  card  gets  no  closer 
to  the  actual  child  than  the  one  that  says  he  is 
doing  well  or  ill.  I  prefer  the  simplest  sort  of 
card  because  it  means  less  work  for  the  already 
overworked  teacher  and  conveys  the  necessary 
information  quite  as  well.  Let  us  all  try  to 
take  the  report  cards  more  philosophically. 
There  is  no  finality  about  them. — Angeli  Patri. 
 0  

NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  seven.) 


Bozo  Janich  ran  and  caught  the  rabbit.  Some 
of  the  boys  wanted  to  shoot  Mr.  Noble's  gun. 
He  let  them  shoot  at  a  can.  We  shot  many 
holes  in  the  can  with  the  shot  gun. 

— Walter  Chandler. 

BASKETBALL 

Mr.  Noble  called  all  the  basketball  players 
to  his  school  room.  He  said  that  we  would  have 
many  changes  in  our  team  this  year  because 
Joe  Kuzara,  Frank  Sullivan,  Lyle  Olsen,  and 
John  Savage  were  not  in  school  now.  He  gave 
us  a  talk  on  sportmanship.  He  said  all  the 
boys  must  be  on  time  for  practice  every  day. 
We  have  some  new  blue  and  white  suits. 

—Joe  Gill. 

THE  GRASSHOPPER  DAMAGE 

My  father,  brother  and  sister-in-law  planted 
many  vegetable  seeds  in  the  garden  last  April 
and  May.  The  vegetables  grew  well  in  the  sandy 
soil.     We  watered  the  garden  often. 

Last  July  thousands  of  grasshoppers  came 
to  the  garden.  They  ate  all  the  string  beans, 
but  they  did  not  eat  the  tomatoes,  corn,  peas, 
cucumbers  or  other  vegetables.  We  were  dis- 
appointed and  surprised  that  the  beans  were 
eaten  by  the  grasshoppers.  I  went  to  the 
field  and  found  that  the  cabbage  was  also  eaten 
by  them.  The  cabbage  grew  again  but  we  did 
not  pick  any. — Orin  Miles. 

POCAHONTAS    SAVED  JOHN 
SMITH'S  LIFE 

John  Smith  was  an  early  settler  in  America. 
One  day  he  went  to  the  woods  to  explore. 
Some  Indians  caught  him  and  took  him  captive. 
Some  Indians  siezed  him  and  forced  his  head 
down  upon  a  stone.  They  raised  their  clubs 
to  beat  out  his  brains.  Suddenly  a  young 
Indian  girl  ran  and  threw  herself  down  beside 
Smith.  She  laid  her  head  on  his.  The  braves 
did  not  strike,  for  they  would  have  killed  Poca- 


hontas, the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  tribe.  Powhatan  promised  to 
spare  Smith  and  to  look  upon  him  as  his  son. 

— Gladys  Roose. 

Last  summer  we  went  to  the  mountains. 
When  we  got  near  to  the  mountains,  we  saw 
a  fire  on  the  mountain  side.  It  did  not  look 
very  big.  However,  when  we  got  nearer  to 
it,  we  saw  that  the  fire  was  a  large  one.  That 
night  we  found  a  good  place  to  stop  and  we 
prepared  supper.  After  supper  we  drove  some 
more  and  found  a  good  place  to  camp  for  the 
night.  We  camped  near  a  small  town.  My 
father  and  some  boys  put  up  the  tent.  We 
women  slept  in  the  tent. 

The  next  day  we  stopped  at  the  town  for 
gas.  A  man  came  and  asked  my  father  and 
the  boys  to  help  fight  the  fire,  but  when  he 
learned  that  we  lived  a  long  way  off,  he  told  us 
to  go  home.  We  were  glad  to  go  home  because 
the  fire  grew  larger  every  day. — Evelyn  Higdem. 

HABITS  OF  FLOWERS 

Flowers  have  habits  or  ways  of  acting  just 
as  people  do.  Some  flowers  shut  their  blossoms 
up  everynight  and  open  them  again  every 
morning.  Tulips  do  this.  The  pond  lily 
closes  its  pure  white  leaves  at  night  and  unfolds 
them  again  in  the  morning.  When  the  sun 
IS  very  hot,  the  lily  closes  itself  up  to  keep  from 
wilting.  Sometimes,  when  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  it  shuts  itself  up  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Some  flowers  hang  their  heads 
down  at  night  like  we  do  when  we  sleep.  In 
the  morning  they  wake  up  and  lift  their  head 
again. 

When  the  snow  comes,  the  outdoor  flowers 
die.  House  plants  are  kept  warm  and  live 
all  year. 

Flowers  are  fragrant  and  beautiful.  I  like 
carnations  best  because  they  are  very  pretty. 
We  wear  them  on  Mother's  Day.  What  flowers 
do  you  like  best? — Edyth  Johnson. 

CACTUS  CANDY 

Our  former  teacher  Miss  Murphy  went  to 
Arizona  to  teach  the  deaf  boys  and  girls  there. 
She  wrote  a  letter  and  told  us  that  she  was 
going  to  send  me  and  my  classmates  a  box  of 
cactus  candy. 

We  waited  for  a  long  time.  At  last  she  got 
it  and  sent  it  to  my  class.  It  was  made  from 
cactus  juice.  It  was  so  sweet  that  I  could  not 
eat  much  at  one  time.  However,  it  was  good. 
I  would  like  to  send  some  money  to  Miss 
Murphy  to  buy  another  box  of  candy. 

— Tom  Mitchell. 

SCHOOL  LIFE 

It  sure  is  great  to  get  back  to  school  after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  absence.  It  feels  great 
to  be  studying  books  again  and  getting  my 
mind  on  lessons  and  learning  something  new 
everyday.  Sometimes  I  get  tired  of  it,  but 
when  I  learn  something  new  it  puts  life  and 
interest  into  school  again.  I  feel  just  like  the 
little  ones  do  when  they  first  start  to  school. 

School  work  improves  my  mind  and  helps 
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me  to  be  polite.  It  will  help  me  to  make  friends 
when  I  go  into  the  world  and  enjoy  life  as  I 
grow    older. — Florence  Smith. 

CITY  LIFE 

Long  ago  settlers  came  to  our  country  and 
built  log  cabns.  They  built  small  towns.  They 
had  no  railroads  and  no  large  buildings.  Their 
life  was  simple,  and  they  did  their  own  work. 

Today  some  of  these  small  towns  have  grown 
into  large  cities.  The  railroads  and  ship  lines 
have  helped  build  these  large  cities.  They  bring 
food  and  clothing  to  the  many  people  who  live 
and  work  in  the  cities.  The  cities  have  large 
stores,  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings. 
They  also  have  large  factories  where  many 
people  work  and  make  things  for  the  country 
people  to  use.  They  do  not  have  the  space 
and  fresh  air  that  the  country  people  have. 
One  of  our  large  cities  has  about  seven  million 
people  living  in  it.  They  are  crowded  and 
many  of  them  live  in  dirty  unhealthy  homes. 

— Helen  Nash. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Children  live  more  freely  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city.  They  get  more  sunshine  and 
pure  air.  I  live  a  mile  from  town  near  the 
Milk  River  and  receive  as  much  as  a  child 
should  have.  Thousands  of  children  are  sent 
out  to  the  country  because  they  are  frail  and 
weak  and  need  more  strength. 

There  are  more  animals  on  the  farms  than 
in  the  cities.  Many  of  these  animals  are  sent 
to  Chicago  where  there  is  a  large  stock  yard. 
My  dad  had  animals  shipped  there  once  last 
summer.  Almost  all  farms  out  in  the  country 
have  old  fashined  lamps,  a  washing  board,  and 
irons  that  have  to  be  heated  on  stoves. 

Thousands  of  people  are  killed  by  careless 
and  drunken  drivers  in  the  cities.  In  the 
country  it  is  more  peaceful  than  in  the  cities 
I  do  not  like  to  live  in  the  country  because 
there  is  not  much  to  do  on  the  farm. 

• — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

SWIMMING 

Last  summer  I  often  went  swimming.  I 
played  with  my  friends  and  brothers.  Some- 
times my  brother  taught  me  how  to  dive  off 
a  diving  board.  I  tried  to  do  it.  I  got  a  shock 
from  the  water  and  it  hurt  my  chest.  My 
brother  told  me  how,  and  I  did  as  he  told  me. 
I  dove  off  many  times. 

Once  when  I  went  swimming,  a  boy  drowned. 
He  sank  to  the  bottom.  The  big  boys  and 
life-guards  brought  a  boat  and  net  and  tried  to 
pull  him  out,  but  they  couldn't.  Pretty  soon 
he  rose  part  way  to  the  surface.  The  boys 
caught  him  in  the  net.  They  pulled  him  out 
and  took  him  to  the  hospital.  The  life-guards 
were  afraid  more  people  would  drown,  so  they 
put  some  blocks  of  wood  and  a  long  rope  on 
the  water. 

We  go  swimming  in  a  place  on  the  Bitterrpot 
River.  It  is  over  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  about 
one  half  mile  from  my  home.  I  often  go  there 
for  fun  and  sport. — Robert  Rummell. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

Every  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  should  obey  the 
Safety  First  rules.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  have  been  killed  because  drivers  do 
not  heed  the  traffic  rules.  Some  people  drink 
and  drive  their  cars  all  over  the  road.  Some 
have  turned  their  cars  over.  Some  fall  asleep 
at  the  wheel.  The  number  of  accidents  is 
terrible.  More  people  died  from  these  accidents 
than  were  killed  in  the  world  war. 

The  United  States  Congress  is  trying  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  in  the  U.  S.  States  and 
cities  are  building  more  and  better  roads.  They 
are  making  the  roads.  They  are  making  the 
roads  wider  and  smoother.  They  have  put 
signs  and  more  traffic  lights  on  the  streets  and 
highways.  State  and  city  patrolmen  are  on 
the  lookout  for  the  careless  and  speeding  drivers. 
Some  school  children  have  safety  clubs  and 
they  are  practicing  and  learning  how  to  go 
safely,  wherever  they  go.  This  helps  them  to 
avoid  dangers. 

Drivers  must  go  slowly  when  going  around 
curves  and  keep  in  their  own  lane.  People 
who  work  for  safely  have  safety  for  themselves. 
If  we  would  obey  the  traffic  rules  it  would  be  the 
finest  safety-first  act  we  could  make. 

— Florence  Driscoll, 


HEALTH 

Vv^e  are  studying  hygiene  this  year.  We  like 
to  studv  hygiene  because  it  helps  us  to  keep 
our  bodies  healthy.  Many  poor  people  are 
happier  than  rich  people  because  they  can 
eat  what  they  want  and  sleeo  well.  Manv 
wealthy  people  arc  not  happy  because  they  do 
net  have  good  health. 

We  besan  hvgiene  by  studying  about  the 
bones.  The  skeleton  is  made  of  bones.  It  is 
the  frame  of  the  body.  The  muscles  which 
move  our  bodies  are  joined  to  the  bones. 

We  should  eat  foods  that  build  strong  bones. 
Babies  must  have  milk  because  it  builds  strong 
bones  and  teeth.  If  the  bones  are  weak,  a  per- 
son can  not  stand  up  nor  walk. — Jack  Ruddy. 

COCONUTS 

We  have  studied  about  coconuts  in  Geog- 
raphy. They  grow  on  palm  tr^e--..  The  coco- 
nut palm  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  low  islands 
of  the  Pacific — Ceylon,  Sumafa  and  Java. 
The  Philippines  and  Hawaii  also  produce 
cocf^nuts. 

The  large  leaves  wave  gracefully  like  plumes 
and  they  are  beautiful. 

Coconuts  are  used  all  over  the  world.  Tha 
fresh  milk  is  used  for  food.  The  dried  coco- 
nut meat  or  corpa  is  also  u=ed.  It  is  used 
in  making  candles  and  soap.  The  husk  of  the 
nut  is  made  of  a  fiber  called  coir.  This  fiber 
is  made  into  paper,  twine,  ropes,  doormats, 
ma'tresses,  brooms,  and  brushes.  The  shell  is 
used  for  ladles  and  cups.  Cloth,  hats,  bonnets, 
fans,  baskets,  bedding  and  fish  nets  are  made 
from  the  leaves. 

The  coconuts  ripen  and  fall  from  the  trees. 
They  are  put  in  sheds  to  keep  them  dry.  When 
they  dry  they  are  ready  to  sell  to  other  people. 

— Katie  Boggio. 
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THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  now  a  National  holiday 
in  the  United  States.  We  observe  Thanksgiving 
because  the  Pilgrims  held  a  feast  and  worshipped 
God.  They  called  it  Thanksgiving  Day.  They 
were  thankful  for  their  food  and  homes  and 
they  M'anted  to  show  their  thanks. 

Thanksgiving  is  celebrated  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  November.  Every  year  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proclaims  the  day  as  one  of 
peace  in  which  we  should  thank  God  for  the 
blessings  we  receive. 

The  Pilgrims  were  English.  They  fled  from 
England  because  the  King  v/ould  not  let  them 
worship  as  they  pleased.  They  first  fled  to 
Holland,  and  they  were  called  Pilgrims  be- 
cause they  moved  from  place  to  place.  They 
were  afraid  that  their  children  would  learn  the 
Dutch  habits  and  customs  and  forget  they  were 
English,  so  they  decided  to  sail  to  the  new 
world.  They  sailed  in  a  small  ship  called  the 
Mayflower  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
two  months.  They  reached  America  in  1620. 
The  next  fall  they  had  raised  and  harvested 
good  crops  and  they  wanted  to  thank  God  for 
the  food  and  homes  they  had.  They  invited  the 
friendly  Indians  to  share  the  large  feast  with 
them.     This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

Today  we  still  observe  Thanksgiving.  We 
have  a  holiday  and  a  feast.  We  still  have 
pumpkin  pie,  fruit,  turkey  and  nuts  to  eat,  just 
like  the  Pilgrims  did.  The  people  should 
always  be  Thankful  to  God  for  the  things 
nature  has  given  us. — Bozo  Janich. 

WORD  STUDY 

We  have  studied  new  kinds  of  words  in 
Language  class.  They  are  called  synonyms  and 
antonyms. 

Synonyms  are  words  which  have  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  meaning.     Some  of  the 
new  synonyms  I  have  learned  are: 
able — capable 

The  man  was  able  to  get  his  car  out  of  the 
mud  alone. 

President  Roosevelt  is  a  capable  man. 
close — near 

We  are  close  to  the  hospital. 
We  can  go  out  skating  because  we  are  near 
the  river. 

tired — weary 

T  he  old  man  was  tired  every  night. 
His  work  made  him  weary, 
robust — healthy. 

Jack  Dempsey  is  a  robust  fighter. 
He  always  looks  healthy. 

A  word  which  has  an  opposite  meaning  is 
called  an  antonym.  Some  of  the  new  antonyms 
I  have  learned  are: 

injure — help 

A  boy  injured  his  leg  in  a  car  accident. 
We  helped  him  to  the  hospital, 
round — angular 
An  Eskimo's  face  is  round. 
The    Indian    Chief's    face    was    lean  and 
angular. 

happy — sad 

The  people  are  sad  because  today  is  Armistice 
Day  and  they  remember  the  soldiers  who  were 


killed  in  the  world  war. 

Some  poor  people  are  happier  than  rich 
people. — Buddy  Evans. 


THE  CASTE  SYSTEM 

The  Caste  system  is  followed  by  Hindu  people 
of  India.  There  are  several  different  castes. 
The  people  are  divided  into  groups  according  to 
race,  occupation,  and  religion.  The  Priests 
or  Brahmans  form  one  caste,  the  warriors  an- 
other, the  traders  and  agriculturalists  another 
and  the  low  grade  laborers  or  sudras  another. 
The  Brahmans  are  the  highest  caste  in  India 
and  the  Sudras  are  the  lowest. 

When  a  person  is  born  into  a  certain  caste 
he  cannot  leave  it.  There  is  no  chance  to  im- 
prove one's  station  in  life.  A  person  in  one 
caste  cannot  marry  a  person  from  another 
caste.  They  are  not  allowed  to  help  the  people 
from  another  class. — Annie  Kombol. 

GALILEO 

Galileo  was  a  great  Italian  scientist.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Florentine  family  and  was  born  in 
1564  and  died  in  1642.  Many  people  thought 
he  was  crazy  but  he  gave  the  world  many  facts 
about  science.  His  father  was  a  mathematician. 
Galileo  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pisa  to 
study  medicine.  While  he  was  there  he  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  the  pendulum  and  made 
clocks. 

Later,  Galileo  made  a  telescope.  He  took  a 
piece  of  lead  pipe  and  put  a  lens  at  the  end  of 
the  pipe.  He  studied  the  moon  with  its  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  In  1610  he  turned  his 
telescope  toward  Jupiter.  He  told  the  people 
what  he  saw  but  they  refused  to  look  through 
the  pipe.  They  thought  it  was  magic.  Now 
all  the  people  of  the  world  believe  in  his  dis- 
coveries.— Arthur  Sylvester. 

ELLIS  ISLAND 

Ellis  Island  is  now  a  prominent  immigrant 
station  with  an  area  of  27.5  acres.  Several 
centuries  ago  it  was  an  island  with  only  3.3 
acres.  It  and  several  small  islands  were  joined 
together  by  allowing  ships  to  dump  their  ballast 
in  the  water  surrounding  this  island.  Hence, 
Ellis  Island  is  made  up  largely  of  foreign  soil. 
The  Dutch  first  called  this  Kiosk  Island  and 
later  it  was  called  Gull  Island.  It  was  finally 
named  Ellis  Island  after  the  proprietor,  Samuel 
Ellis. 

This  island  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine 
for  many  years.  Fort  Gibson  was  built  on  it 
in  1841.  In  1891  and  1892,  the  fede  ral  govern- 
ment built  several  wooden  structures  there.  It 
was  then  used  for  the  first  time  as  an  immigrant 
station.  The  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  June,  1897.  The  more  elaborate  structures 
which  were  built  in  1900  still  remain. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  28  buildings  on 
the  island.  They  provide  lodging  and  medical 
aid  for  the  detained  aliens.  All  the  buildings 
are  very  pleasant  and  sanitary,  and  the  hospital 
quarters  are  grade  A  according  to  the  American 
Medical   Association. — Eunice  Brandt. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  INDIA 

The  people  of  India  are  called  the  Hindus. 
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The  sacred  writings  in  India  are  called  Vedas. 
They  were  composed  by  the  early  white  people 
who  conquered  the  country.  Every  person 
believes  that  if  he  does  anything  wrong  or  good 
he  will  get  rewards  or  punishments  in  another 
life  on  earth.  A  person  does  not  like  to  do 
anything  wrong  because  he  is  afraid  that  he 
will  suffer  in  his  next  life.  He  also  believes  that 
he  may  be  born  a  cow  or  a  frog  or  some  other 
animal.  He  is  afraid  because  the  spirits  of  his 
gods  are  in  trees  or  animals  or  stones.  He  thinks 
that  the  spirit  lives  a  very  long  time  and  if  it 
breaks  a  law  it  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning and  start  its  progress  all  over  again. 
The  great  hope  of  the  Hindu  is  that  in  the 
distant  future  the  spirit  may  be  set  free  from 
birth  and  death  by  keeping  all  the  rules  in  one 
life  after  another. 

The  Brahma  is  the  powerful  religious  prayer 
of  the  Hindu  people.  Brahmans  are  the  men 
who  have  the  right  to  offer  the  prayer. 

The  Brahmans  are  the  learned  and  cultured 
class  in  India  as  well  as  being  the  religious 
leaders.  They  are  the  teachers  who  instruct 
the  common  people. 

The  Brahmans  are  the  most  powerful  caste 
in  India.  They  belong  to  the  councils  of  Princes 
and  perform  all  the  religious  rights.  After  a 
Brahman  marries  and  raises  a  family  he  retires 
to  the  forest  to  live  alone.  The  Brahman  is  an 
ancient  caste.  They  have  been  known  since 
the  16th  century  before  Christ.  They  still 
maintain  colleges  and  have  devout  students. 

— Mollie  Sweet. 

HIBERNATION  OF  BEARS 

Many  of  the  wild  animals  go  to  sleep  during 
the  winter  season.  The  bear  is  one  of  the 
animals  which  takes  his  winter  sleep.  The 
young  cubs  are  usually  born  during  this  hiber- 
nation period. 

For  many  years  the  forest  rangers  have 
studied  the  habits  of  bears.  Some  of  them 
have  written  books  about  the  work  they  have 
done.  This  last  week  we  found  a  good  story 
about  bears  in  our  Weekly  Reader. 

A  ranger  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
strange  winter  sleep  of  bears  so  he  built  a  large 
den  for  his  two  cubs.  He  made  the  den  out  of 
a  large  barrel.  He  built  a  window,  a  listening 
tube,  and  a  periscope  into  the  barrel  so  he 
could  watch  the  cubs  during  the  winter.  He 
buried  the  barrel  in  the  ground,  and  made  a 
runway  to  it.  He  put  straw  in  the  barrel  for 
a  bed.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  coax  the 
bears  to  enter  the  den.  He  used  food  to  get 
them  to  go  near  it.  When  the  cubs  did  go 
into  the  den  they  did  not  like  the  straw  he  had 
put  there.  They  scratched  it  all  out  and  re- 
placed it  with  pine  needles,  grass,  and  twigs. 

The  cubs  did  not  like  the  new  den  because 
it  is  natural  for  the  cubs  to  spend  the  first 
winter  with  the  mother.  They  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  old  den.  In  their  natural  life  they 
would  find  a  new  den  the  second  winter. 

The  cubs  seemed  to  know  that  winter  had  not 
yet  begun.  They  ate  and  grew  fat  but  they 
did  not  tenter  the  den.  After  a  while  when 
winter  did  come  they  finally  crawled  into  the 


new  den,  but  they  came  out  every  day  or  two. 
They  looked  sleepy  and  stupid.  They  did  not 
eat  the  food  he  left  at  the  door  of  the  den. 
Finally  they  failed  to  show  outside  of  their 
den.  The  ranger  knew  that  they  had  begun 
their  winter  sleep. 

One  day  the  ranger  decided  to  go  and  have 
a  look  at  his  cubs.  He  wanted  to  watch  them 
and  see  it  they  awakened  during  the  sleep  or  if 
they  really  slept  soundly.  He  found  them  wide 
awake.  They  blinked  when  he  put  his  light 
on  them.  They  were  not  afraid  and  did  not 
try  to  escape.  One  day  he  succeeded  in  touch- 
ing one  of  the  cubs.  He  found  that  its  body 
was  warm.  Sometimes  he  put  food  near  them 
and  they  ate  it.  After  many  trips  to  the  den 
he  found  that  his  cubs  did  not  sleep  soundly, 
but  they  awakened  when  they  heard  a  noise. 
Other  rangers  were  interested  in  his  experiments. 

Another  ranger  studied  a  full  grown  bear 
during  the  winter  sleep.  He  found  that  the 
cubs  were  born  during  the  winter.  They  are 
sometimes  two  months  old  when  the  mother 
bear  awakens  from  her  winter  sleep.  A  bear 
can  have  two  or  three  cubs  at  one  time.  The 
usual  number  is  two.  At  the  time  of  their 
birch  the  cubs  are  blind,  naked,  and  helpless. 
The  mother  bear  nurses  them  and  lies  on  her 
stomach  so  she  can  cover  them  with  her  body 
to  keep  them  warm.  If  the  mother  bear  put  too 
much  weight  on  the  little  bears  they  would  cry 
out  much  like  a  baby. 

One  day  the  ranger  weighed  a  newly  born 
cub.  It  weighed  about  ten  ounces.  The 
mother  bear  was  very  angry  and  she  found  a 
new  den  in  a  short  time.  She  did  not  like  any- 
body to  bother  her  babies. — Harry  Britzius. 

MATTER  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES 

The  substances  of  which  the  world  is  com- 
posed are  known  as  matter.  There  are  three 
forms  of  matter;  liquids,  gases,  and  solids. 
We  can  not  create  matter  nor  can  we  destroy 
it,  but  we  can  change  it  from  one  form  to  an- 
other by  various  scientific  methods. 

The  most  interesting  facts  concerning  matter 
are  the  properties  by  which  all  matter  is  known. 
There  are  three  common  properties  of  matter: 
(a)  a  body  of  matter,  when  let  alone,  will  con- 
tinue to  do  whatever  it  is  doing.  (b)  Two 
bodies  of  matter  can  not  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time.     (c)  All  matter  is  porus. 

Matter  has  various  properties  other  than 
these  ihiee  common  properties.  Some  of  these 
are:  hardness,  color,  odor,  taste,  density,  malle- 
ability, form,  quality,  texture,  conductivity, 
weight,  etc.  Each  of  these  properties  seems 
insignificant  in  itself  but  it  is  by  these  properties 
we  are  enabled  to  identify  different  substances. 
Hardness,  for  example,  is  that  property  which 
is  known  by  the  manner  in  which  the  molecules 
of  a  substance  resist  any  change  in  position,  thus! 
remaining  firm  and  unyielding.  Only  solid 
matter  has  this  property  as  the  particles  of 
liquid  and  gaseous  matters  move  about  freely. 

Ihe  other  properties  have  various  identifica- 
tions which  prove  equally  as  interesting  as 
those  of  hardness.  However,  they  all  have  their 
own  individual  story. — Mae  Ward. 


ren  s  ra: 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


I  am  a  turkey.  « 

I  say  ''Gobble,  gobble,  gobble." 
I   am   your  Thanksgiving  dinner. 


WE  THANK  THEE 

Father,  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee, 

For  Thy  tender  love  and  care, 

We  thank  Thee  for  good  food  to  eat, 

And  for  nice  clothes  to  wear. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  sunshine, 

And  for  the  raindrops,  too, 

For  we  know  that  all  our  blessings 

Come,  dear  God,  from  You. 

— Rose  Lewis. 


"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kii 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  AN  INDIAN  HEAD 

1.  Get  one-half  of  a  walnut  shell. 

2.  Make  a  nose,  mouth  and  eyes  and  color  the  cheeks  with  crayon. 

3.  Glue  the  head  on  a  piece  oi:  paper  . 

4.  Put  feathers  behind  the  head. 

5.  Make  a  braid  for  hair  from  black  yarn  on  heavy  thread. 

6.  Glue  it  over  the  head  and  let  the  ends  hang. 


THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  November  26th. 

Many  years  ago  some  men  and  women  and  children  came  to  America 
in  a  ship.  They  found  the  Indians  here.  They  were  afraid  of  the  Indians, 
but  the  Indians  were  friendly  and  they  showed  the  white  men  how  to  raise 
corn  and  to  trap  wild  game.  The  woods  were  full  of  wild  turkeys.  The 
white  people  did  not  have  much  to  eat  until  their  first  harvest.  Then  they  had 
plenty.  They  invited  the  Indians  to  eat  with  them.  Before  they  ate,  they 
thanked  God  for  all  thy  had.    This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Now  we  keep  Thanksgiving  Day  every  year. — Selected. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

FIRST  VERSE 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  woods, 
To  grandmother's  house  we  go; 

The  horse  knows  the  way 

To  carry  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 


LAST  VERSE 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  woods, — 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy! 

Hurrah  for  the  fun! 

Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie! 

— Lydia  Maria  Child. 
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